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\/ strong Custer and some 260 cavalrymen | fault? And why, even today, does the event 


were killed by Indians at Little Big- . a 


his life as quickly as he would risk a 
dollar at cards. 

He passionately loved his wife and 
cared nothing about other women. Still, 
he would follow streetwalkers, calling 
them nymphes du pavee. Ugly rumors 
filtered through the ranks. It was alleged 
that he had an affair with a Cheyenne 
girl in Oklahoma, a daughter of Chief 
Little Rock, who was killed when the 
Seventh Cavalry swept through the 
Cheyenne village like a regiment of 
Genghis Khan. Meanwhile he could 
write to Elizabeth: “My Sweet Rose- 
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As a West Point cadet in 1858, he 
wrote sympathetically and sentimental- 
ly about Indians, lamenting the immi- 
nent destruction of aboriginal life, speak- 
ing of the red man’s “dauntless brow” 
and “manly limbs.” Fourteen years later, 
he would lead his regiment through the 
Black Hills in search of gold, among 
other things, knowing that if he succeed- 
ed it would mean trouble with the 
Sioux. And the two miners who accom- 
panied him did find gold, starting a na- 
tionwide rush to the Black Hills and the 


Ever the dandy, ever conscious of publicity: 
Custer in the 1870s. 


war that cut him down. 

What can one say of such a paradox- 
ical man? 

We look at most historical figures dis- 
passionately because they are woven in- 
to a tapestry of the past, but this hotspur 
refuses to die. He still stands on that 
dusty Montana slope. His courage, his 
gusto, and his ostentatious, militant 
vigor — combined with a dangerous 
conceit — quite obviously reflect the na- 
tional temperament. 

Americans believe anything is pos- 


sible. A small-town boy from Michigan, 
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To Americans in the 19th century Custer was the epitome of the dashing, fearless hero. 


say, might grow up to become president 
of the United States, and Custer may 
have had this in mind on the fatal day. 
It is known that he talked about becom- 
ing president. On at least two occasions 
— at Fort Lincoln and at Young Man 
Butte — he spoke to his Arikara scouts 
in sign language, telling them that the 
Sioux campaign would be his last and 
he must win a great victory. Yet even 
a small victory, he said, a victory against 
only five tents of Sioux, would make 
him the Great Father in Washington. 

The Democratic convention was 
about to convene in St. Louis when he 
led his regiment toward the valley of the 
Little Bighorn, and a rider could reach 
the Bozeman, Montana, telegraph office 
in two days. Ulysses Grant was elected 
because of his success during the Civil 
War. News of a smashing victory over 
the mightiest encampment of hostile 
Indians in the history of North America 
should serve Custer equally. 

So it is logical to assume that for this 
reason he drove the Seventh Cavalry 
faster than anybody expected — in- 
cluding his commanding officer, General 
Alfred Terry, who planned to support 
the attack from another direction. 

Custer got there first, his 12 com- 
panies opposed by a host of enraged 
Sioux and Cheyenne warriors. The blue- 
coats may have been outnumbered 10-1. 

He split his regiment into three assault 
battalions — leaving behind one com- 
pany to guard the mule train — because 
this was an accepted military tactic 


A 


under certain conditions and it had 
worked before, when he charged the 
Cheyenne village in Oklahoma. — 

One question often bee Little 
Bighorn buffs is why he refused a bat- 
tery of Gatling guns. _ ; 

- The Gatling was a primitive machine 
gun invented in 1861. It spewed bullets 
from six or ten barrels, depending on 


the model, and frequently malfunc-, 


tioned. Several Gatlings accompanied 
the army, and Custer was asked if he 
wanted them when his regiment pre- 
pared to leave General Terry’s com- 
mand. At first he said yes, he would take 
them, but later ch his mind. Why? 
He said they would impede his march, 


His courage, his gusto, 
and his ostentatious, 
militant vigor quite 
obviously reflect the 
national temperament. 


which was true. His cavalry could move 
much faster than these trundling mon- 
strosities. Yet he had plenty of time. In- 
deed, Colonel John Gibbon had warned 
him against traveling too fast: “Now, 
Custer, don’t be greedy, but wait for us.” 

The explanation, therefore, must be 
pride. Custer wanted this victory for his 


still capture our imagination? 


Seventh Cavalry alone — unassisted by 
a battery of ugly, clumsy Gatlings. 

He himself led five companies, con- 
sisting of about 225 men, up into the 
hills east of the river, and of those who 
followed him, nobody survived — ex- 
cept an orderly who was dispatched 
with a mi ie requesting ammunition 
from the pack train. 

It is thought that a few members of 
this doomed column deserted when 
they guessed what was about to happen, 
because some who should have accom- 
panied him turned up alive on a hilltop 
redoubt commanded by Major Marcus 
Reno. But of those who did follow 
Custer all the way, not one lived to tell 
the grim story. 

Were these men killed because 
George Armstrong Custer wanted to be 
president? It is easy to think so, but the 
underlying cause more probably was his 
aggressive character. When opposed by 
an enemy — Confederate or Indian — 
his nature demanded that he attack. 
One member of the regiment wrote to 
historian Cyrus Brady in 1904 that-as 
they moved up the Rosebud Valley 
toward this vast aboriginal encampment, 
Custer’s furious energy boiled over: 
“..he seemed to think of nothing but 
to reach and strike the Indians.” | 

Another said that as the Seventh 
approached the crest of a divide sepa- 
rating them from the Little Bighom, all 
of the men began to feel there was 
something ahead that they must see. 
Custer’s desire inflamed them. They 
followed him eagerly. 

At the head of this regiment, which 
was regarded as the most powerful fight- 
ing force on the Western plains, rode the 
ambitious young warrior with yellow 
curls, He wore a creamy buckskin suit, 
but the day was hot, so his jacket had 
been rolled and strapped to the rear of 
the saddle. One of the last men to see 
him alive said he wore a broad-brimmed | 
hat with the brim turned up on the right | 
side and fastened by a small hook-and- 
eye to its crown, which enabled him to 
sight his rifle while riding. Around his 
neck, as usual, hung a cherry-red ker- 
chief. From his belt dangled two ivory- 
handled revolvers and a hunting knife 
in a beaded scabbard. He was a maga- 
zine illustrator’s dream — emblematic 
of 19th century America conquering a 
savage wilderness. 

It is an image that persists, an image 
that continues to guide this nation. FW 


Evan S. Connell is author of Son of the Morn- | 
ing Star: Custer and the Little Bighorn, the best- 
selling biography of General George A. Custer and 
history of the Plains Indians Wars. 
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~ (CUSTER: THE MAN, THE MYTH. 
_ THE ABIDING NATIONAL FASCINATION 


“By Evan S. Connell 


hen the Unkpapa Sioux 
medicine man Sitting Bull, 
nicknamed Slightly Re- 
cumbent Gentleman Cow 
by 19th century Ameri- 
cans, challenged the United States 
Seventh Cavalry led by George Arm- 
strong Custer-in the valley of the Little 
Bighorn on june 25, 1876, a myth was 


- born. Even today that confrontation pro- 


vokes an argument. What happened? 
Whose fault was it? After more than a 
century, why do we still argue and joke 
about Custer and those Indians? 

The vitality of this legend is not easy 
to explain. From a strictly military point 
of view, the battle was unimportant — 
except as a jolt to American pride. Nu- 
merically, it didn’t matter much; approx- 
imately 265 cavalrymen died, which 
was nothing compared to the Civil War 
slaughter. At Cold Harbor, Virginia, for 
instance, the Union lost thousands of 


. men in a few hours, but who talks about 


Cold Harbor? 

Historians suggest many reasons for 
the enduring popularity of the Little Big- 
horn saga, but without doubt one fac- 
tor was the appearance and tempera- 
ment of the Seventh Cavalry comman- 
dant, known to Arikaras and Crows as 
Son of the Morning Star, to Cheyennes 
as Creeping Panther, and to his own 
men as Curly, Ringlets, or by the some- 


* what less affectionate name . Old Iron 


Butt. 

Americans today do not ms Custer as 
their ancestors did. Today his name 
symbolizes recklessness, flamboyance, 
aggression and insensitivity. Then he 
was a Civil War hero and a dashing In- 
dian fighter who helped to pacify the 
plains, making the frontier safe for west- 
ward expansion. Some contemporaries 
did think him detestable — like General 
Patton, he could inspire hatred as well 
as worship — but most people of the 
19th century, military and civilian, con- 
sidered him a magnificent figure, per- 
haps destined for the nation’s highest 
office. 

The truth — if one assumes truth may 
be captured like a flag — surely would 
display both images. Custer was ex- 
treme, meaning that he could not be ig- 
nored, and how such a man is inter- 
preted, of course, depends on the 
interpreter. : 

Consider these facts about Custer. 
When he was a schoolboy, he drove his 
fist through a window at a classmate out- 
side who was making faces at him. A 
decade later, as a young officer in the 


A An artist's menos of the Battle of Little Bighorn shows Custer (center) with both guns fiantig 


viewed him in 1874 at Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, Dakota Territory: “I came here 
expecting to find a big-whiskered, swear- 
ing, ranting, drinking trooper, and | 
found instead a slender, pp (gentle. 
man, with a face as fair as a girl’s. 

| Custer had a spelling book in one hand 
and was teaching his servants’ children. 

At Fort Hays, Kansas, this same 
slender, quiet gentleman imprisoned 
disorderly soldiers in a pit 30 feet deep. 
The pit was roofed with logs, hay and 
dirt, and got so crowded that the men 
could not sit down. 

He never drank — not after a cata- 
strophic experience when he disgraced 
himself in his hometown of Monroe, 
Michigan. From then on, if asked what 
he would like, he would request a glass 
‘of milk. Nor did he smoke, and he sel- 
dom cursed. His weakness was gam- 
bling. He promised Elizabeth that he 
would abstain: “I have always said I 
could give up anything — except you.’ 
He did try. There is no doubt that he 
tried, but he did not quite succeed. By 
instinct he was a gambler. He would risk 


overlooked disagreeable restrictions. He 
went right on using the lash. One’ 
hungry wretch caught stealing fruit got 
25 strokes and a shaved head for his ap- 
petite. Others received similar punish- 
ment for equally trivial crimes. Two half- 


Civil War, he leaped into the 
Chickahominy and waded across be- 
cause General McClellan wished to 
know if the stream could be forded — 
although Custer realized, as did every- 
body else, that he might stop a Con- 
federate bullet with his chest. During a 
battle near White House Station, Vir- 
ginia, he rushed beyond the lines to pick 
up and carry to safety a mortally 
wounded enlisted man. 

In a letter to his wife, Elizabeth, he 
wrote that he did not pray as others do, 
“yet, on the eve of every battle in which 
I have been engaged, | have never omit- 
ted to pray inwardly, devoutly. Never 
have I failed to commend myself to 
God’s keeping, asking Him to forgive my 
past sins... .I feel that my destiny is in 
the hands of the Almighty. This belief, 
more than any other fact or reason, 
makes me brave and fearless as I am.” 

He sounds unreal, like a fictional hero 
of the Victorian era: Nevertheless, he 
had a darker and more human side. 
Congress prohibited flogging as a disci- 
plinary measure in 1861, but Custer 


To his own men he. 
was known as Curly, : 
Ringlets or by the some- 
what less affectionate 
name of Old Iron Butt. 


starved troopers who butchered a calf 
were savagely whipped, despite the pro- 
test of subordinate officers. Yet this same 
commandant once altered the regimen- 
tal line of march — ordering 4,000 
soldiers off course — to avoid disturb- 
ing a meadowlark’s nest. 

Journalist William Eleroy Curtis inter- 
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Crazy Horse a 
was a great man, _ 

Se NE a | 
not a savage 
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The engraving above, from a New| 
‘York newspaper in 1877, illustrates | 
the elaborate funeral services held at ; 
Fort Leavenworth for Custer’s offi- 
cers who died at Little Bighorn. The 
photograph below, taken in 1890, 
shows some of the 300 Indian victims : 
of the massacre at Wounded Knee 
being dumped into a mass grave. 
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